WHY  THIS  BOOK  HAS  BEEN  WRITTEN
Every tree is known by his own fruit.   For of thorns men do not gather Jigs, nor of a bramble
bush gather they grapes.    (LUKE vi, 44.)
IT was natural, in a period of unparalleled manufactur-
ing activity such as World War No. 2 produced, that
:he chinks in our industrial armour should be discovered
)y the painful prods of the spears of emergency.   It was
latural also that our attempts to overcome these weak
spots resulted often in  "patchwork" repairs performed
under conditions of stress and expediency rather than by
the more stable but perforce more lengthy means.
In no sphere of industry was this more true than in the
sphere of Management. Starting even prior to the war, at
a period when our rearmament programme was first born,
we began to suffer from the inattention paid by industry to.
the training of managers, i.e. men of vision, intelligence, and
energy, trained deliberately to exercise their natural talents
Jn the direction of planning, organization and execution.
With the growing tempo of the war, the industrial scene
presented a spectacle of expansions and dispersals greater
than anything previously attempted by any country, even
Germany. Was it not to be expected that "management"
would be the first item on our national shortage list?
The very people needing the greatest amount of selection
and training were needed at once. Often they were pitch-
forked into their new responsibilities without adequate
preparation.
It would be surprising if many fundamental mistakes
f1Vtl4 not been made.    It would have been surprising if
ere had been no criticism of management.   There were
mistakes, there was criticism; many and much.   It became
fashionable among many uninformed groups to set up a
managerial "Aunt Sally" at the slightest provocation, often
J without realizing their own shortcomings.
1    It is perhaps natural that the reaction of management
|was shown in the form of a counterblast of complaint